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WILLIAM TAYLOR SCHEIDE 1847-1907 

MY GRANDFATHER S NAME WAS WILLIAM TAYLOR SCHEIDE. HIS BIRTH 
occurred during the Mexican War, and his father, who was a great 
Whig—and who named some of my grandfather’s brothers “Henry 
Clay Scheide” and “Millard Fillmore Scheide” —noticed who was 
running things down there in Mexico and wanted to name his son 
“Zachary Taylor Scheide.’” But Mama kicked, as I understand it, 
and they settled for Taylor and not for Zachary. But for that, my 
name might have been Zachary, since I was obviously named for 
him. So by an intervention of my great-grandmother I became 
William rather than Zachary. 

At any rate, William Taylor Scheide grew up in Philadelphia. I 
ask you to picture a schoolroom in Philadelphia in the late 1850s: the 
teacher looks out over the students, sees a boy not paying attention, 
his head buried in a book. The teacher asks that boy a question. He 
receives no response; the head doesn’t move. The student is oblivious 
of the teacher, and so the teacher goes around behind him to see 
what’s going on, and he sees that he is reading one of the novels of 
Sir Walter Scott. And the teacher then says to the class, “This boy is 
learning more from what he is reading than he would if he were 
listening to me.’ That boy was my grandfather. He was spending 
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his lunch money on books at the age of ten, eleven, twelve—some- 
thing of that kind. The story is not more precise as it reached me 
after a two-generation gap. But I can well believe it. 

I don’t know much more about what he was doing other than 
reading, until the city of Philadelphia got a great scare when he was 
sixteen in the year 1863, when General Lee marched north from 
Maryland. He was called up into the Army, but he didn’t see any 
active service, because after a while General Lee found it more 
desirable to go back into Maryland and Virginia, and the group that 
my grandfather was in was disbanded. Shortly afterwards he en- 
rolled in a school for telegraphy; he wanted to become a telegraph 
officer. After being there for a few months, he went to Pittsburgh, 
and became a railroad telegrapher. He stayed there for a year and 
a half or so. There is a book still in the Scheide Library inscribed by 
him: “William T. Scheide, September 1865.’ This is the earliest 
dated signature of his I’ve run across. That book is The Chemical 
History of a Candle, by Michael Faraday. It doesn’t seem much like 
telegraphy, but it does remind me that he may have seen a lot of oil 
barges coming down the Allegheny River, which formed the Ohio 
with the Monongahela in Pittsburgh. And perhaps he was more 
interested in illumination than he was in telegraphy. 

At any rate, he resigned his job with the railroad, and sometime 
not long after that, he went back to Philadelphia and enrolled in the 
engineering department of the Polytechnic College of Pennsylvania. 
He graduated in July of 1868. Later that same month, he went, I 
suppose, back to Pittsburgh; and then he went up the Allegheny and 
discovered a little town in the remote upper reaches of that river in 
northwestern Pennsylvania called Tidioute, in the middle of the oil 
country. He settled down there, and found a job as a clerk in a small 
firm. For twenty-one years he pursued the oil business, mainly in oil 
pipeline transportation, but also now and then as a producer (prin- 
cipally as a producer on the side, I guess; officially, he was in one 
company or another, engaged in transporting oil by pipeline). It 
was a rather active and ruthless period. I imagine he was quite busy, 
but he found time to get married and raise two children. 
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In the middle of all this, though, somehow or other he assembled 
a library—something like 1,500 volumes. In 1874 he took the time 
to write a catalogue of it. No one in my generation has ever known 
where my grandfather got any of these books. I don’t know the 
name of one American dealer from whom he purchased books. 
There must have been somebody in Philadelphia—that’s where he 
grew up—but who that somebody was, I have no idea. And here 
he was in Tidioute: I doubt if there were many rare-book stores in 
Tidioute. In the midst of all this oil activity in this remote place on 
the Allegheny River, he had eleven headings in his catalogue for his 
1,500 volumes: Biography, Essays and Reviews, Books of Prints, 
General Literature, Poetry, Law and Politics, Novels and Tales, 
Periodicals, History, Science, and Travel and Adventure. Some of 
these sections were quite extensive; for example, General Literature, 
Novels and Tales, and Periodicals. The latter had many very re- 
markable files, including English newspapers stretching back into 
the eighteenth century. 

He had so many books, in fact, that the people in Tidioute heard 
about it and said, “By any chance can I borrow one of your books?” 
Some cheap novel, for example, of which he had a fair number, but 
maybe some more serious work, for all I know. At any rate, there 
were enough requests so that he printed little cards saying, ““Bor- 
rowed from William T. Scheide” on such and such a date, to be 
returned one week later. We still have one or two of those cards. 
But finally he got tired of it after a few years and said, “Closing my 
library —would you please return all of my books to the office where 
I’m working by such and sucha time.” Some years later, after he had 
moved to Titusville, Pennsylvania, he became chairman of the 
board of the local public library, and had a great interest in it in his 
later life. 

To go back to his own library, categories such as Biography, 
Books of Prints, and History very likely served as stimulants and 
reference for the further development of the collection. A number 
of these headings, including Biography, Essays and Reviews, Books 
of Prints, Novels and Tales, Periodicals, and History are now largely 
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dispersed. Overlapping occurs in General Literature and Poetry, 
both of which contain plays. The former group contained a varied 
assortment, including at least one play, books on religion, fourteen 
Bibles, and reference works such as Dibdin’s Library Companion, a 
likely source of inspiration for future purchases. The dispersed cate- 
gories such as Biographies, Essays and Reviews, Novels and Tales, 
and History indicate that this was essentially a reading library. A first 
edition was not essential. And I can remember that even as a reading 
library, many novels and tales were sadly deficient in that they were 
printed in small Victorian type. I would not want to read them, even 
with my eyes being much better than they now are. 

Some of the books were certainly noteworthy. In Biography 
there was Barnes’s Edward III, printed in 1688. The play in General 
Literature was Massinger’s New Ways to Pay Old Debts, 1633; and I 
would not expect a recent graduate of telegraphy and engineering 
schools to be reading a 1561 edition of Calvin’s Institutes in Latin, in 
Tidioute, in 1874. Under Poetry, my grandfather described Milton’s 
Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes as the “original edition,” 
which it is, namely 1671. And under Law and Politics, he listed a 
collection of the colonial laws of Pennsylvania with the note, 
“B. Franklin, Printer.” History included the German edition of 
Hartmann Schedel’s Nuremberg Chronicle, 1493, probably the first 
incunable to enter the Scheide Library—it’s still there. Under 
Science was a book called Franklin’s Electricity, and Travels and Ad- 
ventures included Monarde’s Joyful News out of the New Found 
World (1596), Harris’s Voyages (1705), and Patrick Gass’s 1808 Lon- 
don imprint of his account of Lewis and Clark’s journey. Such titles 
indicate clearly an interest in books as cultural artifacts. How my 
grandfather acquired that interest at the age of twenty-seven in 
Tidioute, Pennsylvania, in the midst of the ruthlessly burgeoning oil 
industry, I do not know. 

By 1881 my grandfather’s pipeline company had been swallowed 
by the omnivorous Standard Oil. So with his wife and two young 
children, he moved to Titusville, Pennsylvania, about fifteen miles 
west of Tidioute, to become the general manager of the National 
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Transit Company, Standard Oil’s pipeline subsidiary in Oil City, 
eighteen miles down Oil Creek, to which he commuted each day by 
train. He retained this position until 1889 when, forty-two years old, 
in full health and with every prospect of a bright business future, he 
resigned. Many years later, I found myself on a Pullman train with a 
very old man—about eighty-five—who in those days would buy a 
great big hotel and run it, and go to directors’ meetings and all that 
kind of thing. And he said to me, “I’ve never understood why your 
grandfather retired down there in Oil City. He really ran things 
there.” I told my father about that, and he said, “Well, that kind of 
man never would have understood it.” 

When my grandfather retired, he went for a long trip to Europe 
with one of his business friends. He made the acquaintance of a 
Florentine book dealer, Leo Olschki, who has the distinction of 
being the grandfather of Barney Rosenthal. From Olschki my 
grandfather began to buy thousands of medieval and Renaissance 
documents: wills, contracts, deeds, and other records of how people 
carried out necessary transactions in former times. On returning 
home, he taught himself the necessary languages and paleography, 
sat down and read them, and annotated them. (That is, he put them 
in folders and labeled the outsides as to what the document was and 
what it was all about.) 

Here we may mention the house he built on Main Street in Titus- 
ville. The front door opened on a hall with a parlor to the left and a 
living room to the right, which led at the back to the dining room, 
which also connected to the hall at its right end. Another door at the 
left end of the hall, at the foot of the staircase, led into the library, 
heavy with book shelves. But my grandfather evidently had a bad 
habit: he liked to smoke cigars. My grandmother did not like the 
smell of cigars, and this situation created a problem. What finally 
happened was that my grandfather was permitted to build a “smok- 
ing room” onto the far end of the library. Actually, it was a new 
wing of the house with exterior walls on three sides. Swinging glass 
doors contained the offending smoke and it had its own gas fireplace 
and chimney. But now new and, if I understand it correctly, more 
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serious problems developed. The combustion in the gas fireplace 
was not complete, and the updraft in the chimney was defective. A 
metal ventilator, turned by the wind, was installed at the top of the 
chimney to promote a better updraft. In this room, surrounded by 
clouds of cigar smoke and partly-burned gas, my grandfather would 
sit for hours reading and transcribing his medieval documents or 
other books. It is not surprising that he acquired headaches. For relief 
he took homemade pills produced by a man whom my father called 
a quack. As early as his fifties, my grandfather began to have heart 
trouble, and at the age of sixty suffered a severe heart attack and died. 
My father blamed the gas and particularly the headache pills for 
undermining his basically healthy heart. 

Upon my grandfather’s death, the library passed to my father, 
and one of the first things he did was to compile a new catalogue. 
This reveals that in the thirty-three years since 1874, the library had 
begun to focus more clearly in the direction it has followed ever 
since. In fact, the classification could be reorganized under the fol- 
lowing eight headings which really are valid to this day: Manu- 
scripts, Autographs, Bibles, Incunabula, Voyages and Travels, 
Americana, Books Famous in Science, Literature, &c., and Refer- 
erence. Certainly there are important overlaps in these categories. 
Autographs, like manuscripts, are certainly written by hand. Many 
Bibles were written or printed before 1501 and are, therefore, also 
manuscripts or incunabula. It was the voyages and travels of Co- 
lumbus that created Americana. But these categories have neverthe- 
less hardened over the years and still represent the general thrust of 
the Scheide library in the twentieth century. In 1907 there were 
about fifty manuscripts, including a very passable illuminated 
thirteenth-century Latin Bible and a nice Wyclif New Testament in 
English. Among the dozen (more or less) incunabula was a good 
copy of the first edition of Euclid. Enough old books were present 
to indicate that William T. Scheide’s interest in old books as cultural 
artifacts, which was already represented in his 1874 catalogue, had 
increased. This interest gave a crucial impulse and inspiration to the 
next stage in the development of the collection. | 
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JOHN HINSDALE SCHEIDE 1875-1942 
One of the earliest of my father’s activities of which I am aware 
was photography. Before he went to college he had a darkroom in 
the basement of the Main Street house. I think his first diploma was 
from a photographic correspondence school. He remained an avid 
photographer all through his life. 

In the fall of 1892 he entered The College of New Jersey (now 
Princeton University), as other Titusville boys had done and were 
to do. There, some time during the next four years, he heard a pro- 
fessor or lecturer say something to the following effect: “The two 
most important events in all modern history are these—the inven- 
tion of printing and the discovery of America.” This remark re- 
mained with my father throughout his life and can be called crucial 
for the development of the incunabula and Americana sections of the 
library to their present preeminence. 

After my father’s graduation in 1896, he worked until 1903 for the 
Ohio Oil Company (which later became Marathon Oil Company, 
and is now, I believe, part of U.S. Steel). Early in 1904.a good thing 
and a bad thing happened to him. The good thing was that he mar- 
ried; the bad thing was that he promptly contracted tuberculosis. 
He went with his new wife to the sanatorium at Saranac, New York, 
gave up smoking (he had been a pipe-smoker), and eventually re- 
covered sufficiently to return to Titusville. But he never recovered 
the vigor and robustness of his earlier years and never returned to 
active business. In addition, he soon encountered further tragic 
events. As noted above, in 1907 his father died suddenly and prema- 
turely, and early in 1909 his wife produced stillborn daughter (their 
first child) and she herself died in giving birth. Such was the family 
background in which my father wrote out his catalogue of my 
erandfather’s books and himself became a collector. In 1910, the 
Titusville Scheides consisted of four people: my grandmother, my 
father, and his younger sister and her husband (Gertrude Scheide and 
James H. Caldwell, Jr.). In that year they traveled to England with 
their car on the Lusitania. One day my father was engaged in biblio- 
graphical research at the Bodleian Library in Oxford (probably in 
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Duke Humphrey’s Room), when there was a disturbance, and he 
looked up to see Theodore Roosevelt being given a tour of Oxford 
highlights. The ex-President had just finished an African tour and 
most recently had attended the funeral of Edward VII. At any rate, 
this story shows that in 1910 my father was already seriously inter- 
ested in old books. 

At least three important purchases marked the year 1911: Luther’s 
1522 September Testament, Eliot’s Indian Bible (with an interesting 
provenance), and the 1649 Cambridge Platform, which is the earli- 
est English-American imprint we have. My father was now fre- 
quenting the New York book world, both dealers (for example, 
Lathrop C. Harper) and auctions, where the gargantuan operations 
of people like Folger and Huntington terrified him. Modestly, he 
secured a half leaf of a Gutenberg Bible and thought to himself: “T 
am sure that will be all I will ever be able to acquire of that.” Trips 
to New York also afforded opportunities to become better ac- 
quainted with Miss Harriet Hurd, to whom he had been introduced 
when she had made a trip to Titusville to visit a friend who was an 
aunt of my present wife. Miss Hurd and my father were married in 
1913, and I followed along the next year. At about that time he de- 
signed the family bookplate with the inscription: “Ye shall know 
the truth and the truth shall make you free,’ surrounded by a key- 
stone border. In this way, he combined what have become the three 
createst strengths of the library: Bibles (the quotation is from John 
8:32), incunabula (printing in editions of thousands of copies would 
allow falsehood but would also allow truth to become known to 
more people than had previously been possible), and Americana 
(possibly he was thinking of Francis Scott Key’s chauvinistic phrase 
“the land of the free,” and perhaps even narrowing it to his own 
beloved Pennsylvania with the keystone border). 

Great books began to arrive in the library, such as a fine copy of 
the first Geneva Bible (1560), the beginnings of a fine collection of 
sixteenth-century Mexican imprints, and an 1859 edition of The 
Origin of Species. In later years my mother told me that, when she 
began to understand the growing significance of the library, she 
lamented to her husband that he had to go to a safe deposit vault in 
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a bank to enjoy his books. “Why don’t you get a safe?” she asked. So 
he did, installing it in a corner of the smoking room. We still use it. 

Because my childless aunt and uncle spent much time away from 
Titusville (because of his oil business in Illinois and Oklahoma), my 
father (with his wife and son) continued to live with his mother in 
the Main Street house in Titusville. But when my grandmother 
died in 1921 a move became necessary. My aunt and uncle had 
essentially returned to Titusville; but, more importantly, my grand- 
mother had reasonably enough decided that, since my father had 
inherited the library, my aunt should inherit the house. As luck 
would have it a very commodious house and yard became available 
in a few months on the other side of the same city block, on Wash- 
ington Street. My father bought it and immediately began extensive 
renovations, the principal one being the addition ofa large and fire- 
proof library. Moving of books and family to the new quarters on 
Washington Street occurred in December 1922. My aunt and uncle 
moved into the Main Street house in early 1923 after accomplishing 
a few renovations of their own. 

The library was now clearly headed into its greatest period. Even 
the house alterations and additions of 1922 did not stop my father 
from buying a set of the four Shakespeare folios, and in early 1924 
the momentum reached a peak with the trip of Dr. A. S. W. Rosen- 
bach to Titusville to deliver personally the Brinley-Ives-Ellsworth 
copy of the Forty-Two-Line Bible, commonly ascribed to Johann 
Gutenberg. The implications of that trip were unmistakable. 
Though my father was one of the most unassuming and modest of 
men, he embarked boldly and irrevocably upon the creation of a 
great library and the responsibilities thereunto appertaining. Great 
book after great book was added. I will mention a few highlights. 
As to manuscripts, he acquired in 1931 the only complete Wyclif 
Bible in this country (a manuscript of about 1400), and in 1938 the 
Blickling Homilies, a collection of sermons in Anglo-Saxon, the 
only Anglo-Saxon book in this hemisphere. He thought of it in one 
way as a piece of Americana, a means of tracing the roots of 
H. L. Mencken’s “The American Language’ a little deeper into the 
past. 
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In 1935 he was inspired to send an expedition of two men to Egypt 
in the hope of smuggling some Biblical papyri out of that country 
as other people such as Chester Beatty had done. They were able to 
make contact with a seller and did indeed succeed in smuggling 
the leaves out of Alexandria (while Mussolini’s Ethiopian war was 
going on). They turned out to be a section of the Greek text of 
Ezekiel of about a.p. 200. My father was a little disappointed that 
they were not New Testament but reconciled himself to the pub- 
lication of “The Scheide Biblical Papyri: Ezekiel.” 

If now we turn to incunabula, we may brazenly start by looking 
only at imprints dating before 1460. Of these, there were at least six, 
of which three are fragments and three relatively complete. The 
latter are the Forty-Two-Line Bible, a 1455 Indulgence, and the 
unique Latin Calixtus Bull against the Turks dating most probably 
from 1456. The smallest fragment is of the Thirty-Six-Line Bible, 
the next largest from a Donatus in the early stage of the Forty-Two- 
Line Bible type (suggesting a date of about 1453), and the largest 
about three quarters of a double leaf of the 1457 Psalter with two of 
the famous colored initials. There is also an interesting, if small, col- 
lection of so-called “Coster’’ fragments, but it is doubtful that any 
of them were printed by the legendary Dutch printer before 1460. 

Later important incunabula were: a 1465 Subiaco Lactantius, one 
of the very first books printed in Italy; the Holford copy of the Fust 
& Schoeffer 1462 Bible (a gorgeous book); a Catholicon (dated 1460 
but with a late watermark); a 1472 Foligno Dante (one of the first 
editions of Dante); and four Caxtons including a complete 1481 
Mirrour of the World and a 1477 Dictes and Sayengis with several 
library stamps reading “British Museum duplicate.” There are of 
course many first editions of ancient authors, for example, Caesar’s 
Commentaries. 

Here we should acknowledge the participation of other members 
of the family. In 1924 my mother’s brother, George F. Hurd, a 
successful New York lawyer, presented an early fourteenth-century 
manuscript of English statutes beginning with Edward I’s confirma- 
tion of the Magna Carta. It is a book of exceptional interest, beauti- 
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fully illuminated, of Durham origin, and a worthy companion to 
the Wyclif Bible and the Blickling Homilies. Then my father’s 
sister, my aunt Gertrude S. Caldwell, on two Christmases around 
1930 presented a beautifully illuminated 1466 Fust & Schoeffer 
Cicero De Officiis and a Wendelin of Spire Virgil of about 1471. Big 
brother did not conceal his annoyance at baby sister’s spending so 
much money; so, like I suppose all baby sisters do, she stopped. 
Nevertheless, those are three munificent gifts. 

Turning now to Americana we may first mention manuscripts 
and autographs. Among the first that should be mentioned is the 
Lexington Alarm, undoubtedly copied on the morning of April 19, 
1775, as the horseman was resting to carry the new copy on a fresh 
horse to the next town and thus spread the news, eventually all the 
way to Georgia, that the American Revolution had begun. There 
is a fine series of letters by the seventeenth-century missionary to the 
Massachusetts Indians, John Eliot; an interesting letter of the Quaker 
governor, William Penn, dealing with the problem of repelling an 
invasion; a fine Washington letter when he was almost in despair 
about the outcome of the American War; a complete speech draft 
in Lincoln’s hand, entitled “Sectionalism,” for use in the Frémont- 
Buchanan campaign; and finally, the telegraph and letter books of 
General Grant covering late March to April 9th, 1865, and including 
his autographs of the surrender terms of the Army of Northern 
Virginia. 

The imprints are heavy in Massachusetts sermons, but there is a 
Massachusetts Laws of 1660, an Eliot’s Indian Grammar for anyone 
who wants to read his Bible (the first Bible printed in the Western 
Hemisphere), and a Williamsburg edition of Washington’s Journal 
—1755, I think. Perhaps the most exciting piece of Americana is one 
of the original printed broadsides of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. The Mexican imprints go back to 1543. 

The category Great Books is a convenient catch-all for mis- 
cellany. Presumably we have already mentioned some “great 
books,” for example, the Bible. In literature we have already men- 
tioned Shakespeare, but now we should add first editions of Mil- 
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ton’s Paradise Lost and Goethe’s Faust, and other literary works. 
Science has proliferated, headed by first editions of Copernicus, 
Galileo, and Newton, as well as Darwin and numerous others. 

Straddling literature and religion comes a very great copy of 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress. Our unadorned but uniquely spotless 
first edition was our contribution to the exhibition “Printing and 
the Mind of Man,” held in London in 1963. 

Turning to religion proper we find the sixteenth century well 
represented with Luther’s Theses, Calvin’s Institutes (1536), and a 
March 1547 Edward VI Prayerbook, as well as presentation copies 
ofa Zwingli tract and a Luther 1541 Bible. 

Here it should be belatedly remarked that, until the death of my 
grandmother, I do not believe that either my father or my grand- 
father employed any person as secretary or librarian. But in late 1921 
the new burdens of estate work and details of house acquisition, 
alterations, and moving necessitated the employment of such a per- 
son, a World War I widow who remained until 1930, by which time 
she had remarried. To replace her came a young graduate of that 
year from the College of Wooster in Ohio, Mina Ruese, who re- 
mained until after my father’s death when she eventually left to 
become Assistant Editor of the Jefferson papers and married Samuel 
S. Bryan, Jr. We will hear about her again later. 

My father was concerned about publishing a facsimile of his 
unique Latin Calixtus Bull and was developing plans with his 
librarian, Mina Ruese, for her to do research in New York that 
would enable the project to move forward. Worried (as were many 
people) about the War in September 1942, he developed a case of 
“flu.” The attending doctor prescribed the newly discovered 
“wonder drug,” sulfa. My father was duly dosed with it, but during 
the next few days he was wracked by frightful and unstoppable 
bouts of very severe hiccups. The doctors were mystified; the possi- 
bilities of allergies or the side effects of drug use did not occur to 
them. One morning at about 6:00 a.M. he suffered a severe heart 
attack and died. I have since read of a case involving a man who was 
similarly afflicted (but did not die) and who eventually discovered 
that his terrible hiccups were caused directly by his being allergic to 
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sulfa drugs. But the hiccups my father had could well have been 
enough to have disturbed the healthiest heart and dislodged some- 
thing sufficiently to clog a crucial coronary artery. Iam convinced 


he died because of the hiccups caused by an allergy to sulfa drugs. 


WILLIAM HURD SCHEIDE I914— 
And so at last I come to myself. My first eight years were spent in 
the Main Street house in Titusville, Pennsylvania. My room looked 
out over the smoking-room wing, and its chimney was a prominent 
feature. Probably my first recollection of anything to do with the 
family library was fright when, during stormy nights, the metal 
ventilator at the top of the chimney squeaked when the wind 
whirled it around. 

I do not remember the smoking room without the safe in its 
corner. On top of the safe was a bronze replica of the Venus de Milo 
(we still have it). One morning on looking through the glass door 
we espied a live owl perched on Venus’s head. I forget how it was 
removed. As you can see, at least in this story, that chimney was a 
contributing cause of my grandfather’s death, my fright, and the 
intrusion of an owl. 

In those days my father had books, mostly inherited from my 
grandfather, that needed repair. To this task would come periodi- 
cally a most picturesque old gentleman, Mr. Edwin C. Bell, who 
lived in a ramshackle house built of overlapping vertical black clap- 
boards or planks situated on the edge of town. Mr. Bell had had a 
varied career, most of which I have forgotten, but he knew about 
people such as William Caxton and had sequestered for posterity 
many mementos of the early oil industry, in particular hundreds of 
glass-plate photographic negatives dating back to 1860, a unique 
record of the beginning ofa major industry. He was a small old man 
with long white hair and a white beard. Perhaps he looked like a 
genome, but because I was even smaller I never thought of him as 
one. He spread out newspapers on the nice rugs on which he placed 
pots of whitish paste and went to work. I watched, fascinated. 
Naturally, I was also fascinated by the construction work, particu- 
larly the library building, that occurred in 1922. The principal brick- 
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layer, Ally New, showed me how to lay a brick and I laid one all by 
myself. There were stone carvers hammering out gargoyles in 
imitation of New College, Oxford, and any number of exciting 
things going on. 

My father read Scott and Cooper to me, but on my own I pre- 
ferred Jules Verne. My grandfather had acquired more readable 
copies of the latter author. My mother had a lovely singing voice 
and, if her life had been a little different, might have had something 
of a musical career. She would sing to me when putting me to bed 
and when she finished I would say, “Again.” According to her that 
was my first word. One time we were at the old Chelsea Hotel in 
pre-casino Atlantic City and some musicians were playing up in a 
balcony overlooking the lobby. Isat on my mother’s lap looking up 
fascinated and absorbed. When they stopped I broke into frightful 
wailing and yelling. This, to put it mildly, embarrassed my parents 
who hurried me out of the lobby, up the elevator, into our room and 
into the closet where I screamed until I ran out of breath. Years later 
(apparently I was about a year and a half old although I remember it 
well) when they asked “Why did you yell so?” I would always 
answer truthfully and immediately, “Because they stopped play- 
ing. 

Those of us old enough to remember such things can testify that a 
phenomenon of the 1920s was the radio. One program I listened to 
was the New York conductor Walter Damrosch discoursing on 
Wagner’s “Ring of the Nibelungs.” My father knew about it and 
may have also listened occasionally. In the spring of 1927 he received 
an auction catalogue announcing the coming sale of the autograph 
orchestral score of Das Rheingold, the first of the four “Ring” operas. 
Nothing like that had ever entered the Scheide Library. But he dis- 
cussed it with his thirteen-year-old son and decided to enter a bid 
(I did not suggest a figure). He was rather surprised when he got it, 
and I incline to think it was a bargain. It is the only Wagner opera 
score in this country. 

My father introduced me to several of his book friends. I knew 
Belle da Costa Greene at the Pierpont Morgan Library, Dr. Rosen- 
bach, and the great bibliographer Seymour de Ricci, who, during a 
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trip we made to Europe in 1933, gave us lunch in his Paris apartment 
and showed me and my father specimens of fifteenth-century type 
dug out of the river at Lyon. He gave a “p” to my father which we 
still have and then took us to the Bibliothéque Nationale (into 
which, as far as I know, my father had never before penetrated), and 
showed us the dated rubricator’s inscriptions by Heinrich Cremer 
in one of their Forty-Two-Line Bibles. On the same trip I met Leo 
Olschki, my grandfather’s old friend, in Geneva. But as we drove by 
Eton College in England my father motioned toward the library 
and said wistfully, ““There’s a Gutenberg Bible in there.”” He was 
wistful because he had no way of getting in to see it. 

By 1935, when I was at Princeton and immersed in Beethoven (in 
my opinion a justifiable expression of youthful exuberance and 
ripening), he discussed with me a Goldschmidt catalogue offering 
six leaves of sketches of Beethoven’s Hammerclavier sonata, opus 
106. We got it. 

In 1940, I received an M.A. degree in musicology at Columbia 
University and then taught music at Cornell for two years. My 
father’s sudden death brought my family and myself back to Titus- 
ville to assume an only grandchild’s responsibilities as executor and 
trustee during the war years (my defective eyesight twice disquali- 
fied me for military service). In 1946 I moved my family to Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, leaving my mother and the library in Titusville, 
to start and direct the Bach Aria Group. I had discovered (what I 
still believe) that Bach was about as well known as Shakespeare 
would be if there were no theater. When I compared myself to my 
father, I noted that I had suffered from no disease such as his tuber- 
culosis, that my aunt and uncle had both died, and I was the sole 
beneficiary of her income, as well as a good share of my father’s. I 
wanted to make a contribution of my own. 

This took my mind off the library for several years. If I received 
book catalogues I probably threw them away—I do not remember. 
The first one I do remember was about 1954 from H. P. Kraus 
offering a “proof-sheet”’ of the Forty-Two-Line Bible. I telephoned 
and was of course told that it had been sold (to George Poole of 
Chicago: it ended up in Bloomington, Indiana). I said, “How come? 
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Don’t you know I own one?” “But Mr. Scheide, you haven't been 
buying books lately.” So I got over that and shortly bought a 1459 
Durandus and a few other books in the fifties, and carried them to 
Titusville. 

In 1959, my mother died at the age of eighty-six, thus severing my 
last human link with Titusville. We spent the summer sorting the 
contents of the house and library, disposing of what we did not want 
by gift or sale and moving the residue to Princeton. A room for the 
books was made available in the Firestone Library at the University. 
One incident that touched me that summer was a motor trip by John 
and Jo Fleming (the book dealer from New York who started with 
Dr. Rosenbach), to see the library before it was broken up, as it had 
been in the days of Dr. Rosenbach, my father, and John’s apprentice- 
ship. And a nice epilogue to a sad and difficult year was the return 
of Mina Bryan to the library, where she remained until her death 
early in 1985. She has been succeeded by Janet Ing, formerly head of 
Special Collections at Mills College, Oakland, California. 

But to go back to 1959, the University could not be expected to 
offer us really adequate space. Conditions were unreasonably 
crowded; there was no humidity control and bindings were in great 
danger of disintegrating. So a plan for financing was arranged, a 
convenient location on the roof discovered, and the university 
made its architect available so that the present room, adjacent to the 
university s own special collections and subject to the same degree 
of security and humidity control, could be constructed. This project 
was finished in 1964. In it were installed parts of the library brought 
in 1959 from Titusville: steel shelving and cabinet work, carved 
wood panels, and stained-glass windows. The present room thus 
recreated, to a certain extent, some of the atmosphere of the Titus- 
ville room, but with its two exhibition cases and adjoining offices 
set off with glass panels is adapted to other uses than were relevant 
in Titusville. 

Twenty-seven years ago I went on my first book trip: the Grolier 
Club trip to England in 1959. I never forget the trip to Oxford: a 
busload of Grolierites driving up Catte Street and squeezing through 
the arch into the very courtyard of the Old Bodleian to be welcomed 
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by a crowd of waiting dignitaries. I have never seen a bus there 
before or since. But I thought of my father when we were wel- 
comed so cordially by the great headmaster of Eton, Robert Burley, 
and I was allowed to finger the Johannes Vogel binding of their 
Forty-T wo-Line Bible, so similar, except in color, to my own. How 
he would have loved to have been there! The way that the great 
European libraries have been opened to booklovers in recent years 
is something that both my father and my grandfather would have 
found unbelievable. The Grolier Club started it. Who will ever 
forget Leonardo’s original Codex Atlanticus spread naked ona table 
in the Ambrosian Library in Milan for the fondling of the crudest 
booklover (and they were fondling it in a disgusting manner—I 
saw them do it) or the dinner in the Bavarian State Library in Mu- 
nich against a backdrop of books whose brilliance was positively 
blinding? Seeing such things has become one of the greatest privi- 
leges that a bibliophile can possess. 

Though I believe the three of us were agreed on several funda- 
mentals of the collection, each of us has exercised individual quirks 
and preferences. My grandfather liked newspaper files and medieval 
documents; my father stuck to the importance of Gutenberg’s in- 
vention and Columbus's discovery. I got interested in music. As 
mentioned, my father responded, and now the musical autographs 
including Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, and Wagner are the 
crown of the general autograph collection. But I would say that is 
the nearest thing to a new direction that I have given to the library. 
I have made additions to most of the earlier categories, but the 
principal ones have been in Manuscripts and Incunabula, strength 
building on strength, as I have heard said before. I will mention 
what I think are the main ones. 

In manuscripts I have supplemented the Blickling Homilies with 
an Anglo-Saxon will of about 970. It is a fascinating document in 
which the testatrix asks that ‘“Edwin the Priest be freed,’ indicating, 
among other things, that she hada priest who was her slave. Another 
manuscript I would like to mention is a pocket-sized vellum codex 
in Coptic uncial letters of Matthew's Gospel of probably the fifth 
century. I wish my father could have seen it. It would have helped 
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to satisfy his wish for an early New Testament text. From a musical 
point of view, it is also significant in that it contains a very early 
text of the Gloria in both Greek and Coptic. In addition to the words 
“We praise thee, we bless thee, we adore thee, we glorify thee,” 
there is added in the margin, “we sing hymns to thee.” The final 
manuscript is a nicely illuminated Old Testament in alternating 
Hebrew and Aramaic written in the fourteenth century, probably 
in Germany. 

I have already mentioned the 1459 Durandus which belongs in 
that exclusive group of incunabula before 1460. To that should be 
added a nice double-leaf fragment of a Donatus in thirty-six-line 
type. But of course the ideal purchase has been the two great Psalters 
of 1457 and 1459, which occurred in 1971. Neither is complete, but 
both go way beyond being merely respectable books. When asked 
what is my favorite book I usually reply, the 1457 Psalter. It is really 
majestic. These four items bring the number of German imprints 
before 1460 to ten. Another incunable of no mean importance is 
Caxton’s Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye, very possibly the first 
book printed in English (about 1473—but undated). With that I 
will bring my list to a close. 

Growing up with, inheriting, and developing such a collection 
has created for me feelings of humility, responsibility, and love. As 
Milton said in his great Areopagitica (1644, a copy of which is in the 
library), “‘a good book is the precious lifeblood of a master spirit, 
embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life.” A 
ereat deal has been composed and could be added upon that noble 
theme. But perhaps I had better end with a controversial word from 
my paradoxical grandfather, the omnivorous reader and founder of 
the Scheide Library: “Men cannot by reading books become either 
honest or honorable. . . the life of a good man is worth more to the 
State than all the books in all its libraries.” 


This essay was originally presented as a lecture, first to The Gleeson Library 
Associates, University of San Francisco, and later to The Friends of the Book 
Arts Press, Columbia University. Our thanks to Mr. Scheide for his kind per- 
mission in allowing us first publication. 
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Elected to Membership 


The two classifications above regular membership at $40 per year are Patron 
membership at $125 per year and Sustaining membership at $60 per year. 


New Sustaining Members Address Sponsor 

Robert H. Becker Oakland Michael Harrison 
T. Dudley Cramer Oakland Richard H. Dillon 
Joseph P. Fraczkowski Wilmington, DE Dorothy Abbe 

G. Bruce Walton Pasadena Jane Apostol 

New Regular Members 

Bill Baccus Torrance Kenneth Karmiole 
Philip E. Bowles San Francisco James D. Hart 
Catherine Tyler Brody New York, NY _Jane Ross Moore 
Philip Ayers Browning San Francisco Richard Hilkert 
Sandor Burstein, M.D. San Francisco Dorothy L. Whitnah 
Margaret L. Davis San Francisco Ethel Crockett 
Alan C. Freeland San Francisco James Robertson 
Mrs. Anne P. Gates San Francisco Allen E. Meier, Jr. 
David Howard San Francisco Jennifer Larson 
Judith M. Lipman Portola Valley William P. Wreden 
Virgilia F. Mapa San Francisco Madeleine S. Rose 
Michael R. Nielsen San Francisco Richard Hilkert 
Anne M. Schmid San Francisco Richard Hilkert 
Sanford N. Shapiro Oakland Barbara Land 
Donald K. Tinker Santa Cruz George R. Kane 
The Joseph Regenstein Library, 

University of Chicago Chicago, IL D. Steven Corey 


Book Reviews 


Classic Russian Idylls, by Proctor Jones. Research and translations by Andrew 
Wachtel. Introductions by Armand Hammer, Donald M. Kendall, and 
Gerard Piel. San Francisco, California: The Proctor Jones Publishing Co., 
1985. 142 numbered pp. $24.95. 


In 1982 Proctor Jones, author, editor, and photographer, published his 
beautiful photographic essay, Idylls of France. Then, in 1985, he published 
Classic Russian Idylls. Both books are elegant coffee-table productions, hand- 
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somely designed by Adrian Wilson, whose Press in Tuscany Alley set the 
display type. Text type was the work of the Mackenzie-Harris Corporation. 
The laser-scanned color separations and lithography were executed by the 
Dai Nippon Printing Company in Tokyo. 

Focusing his camera on the Soviet Union, Jones spent some ten weeks 
there, partly in winter and partly in summer, exploring the land. Idylls is a 
fitting title, for the book does indeed set forth insightful aspects of the 
Russian countryside, serene and beautiful. 

Proctor Jones has selected quotations from literary figures, mostly Russian, 
to accompany his photographs. Each scene is a beautiful composition, done 
with subtlety and exquisite taste. Especially noteworthy is his early morning 
picture of Ararat. 

The book is remarkable for the beautiful views of the Soviet Union he 
has chosen, views we may have lost sight of in the turbulent present. Without 
a hint of politics, or of the Russia of General Secretary Gorbachev, here is a 
quiet Russia, far from the problems which threaten the world today, still 
living in a comfortable past. 

Note: Proctor Jones is a member of The Book Club of California and has 
generously presented a copy of Classic Russian Idylls to the Club. 
ETHEL CROCKEIT 


California Orange Box Labels: An Illustrated History, by Gordon T. McClelland 
and Jay T. Last. Hillcrest Press, Box 10636, Beverly Hills 90210. 133pp. $37.50. 


Club member Jay Last, an expert researcher in the history of nineteenth- 
century color printing, has again joined graphics dealer Gordon McClelland 
as co-author of a book. Their earlier (1983) effort, Fruit Box Labels, was a 
pragmatic guide for collectors. 

This new book is very different; it will interest a much broader readership 
than label collectors. With its large format and four hundred illustrations in 
full color, all beautifully reproduced, it is attractive enough to be described 
as a coffee-table book—but not in the pejorative, scissors-and-paste, sense of 
the term. It is not only a charming book, but an important one. Its brief text 
and lavish portfolio of label reproductions document aspects of California’s 
social history as well as the story of commercial art in general and color 
lithography in particular. 

Advertising labels, especially the “citric” variety, have been collected by 
individuals, libraries, and museums for a long time. (This reviewer, for ex- 
ample, exhibited a collection many, many years ago in the display cases of 
Sutro Library, and as recently as April 1985, UCLA’s Museum of Cultural 
History held a showing of these “elegant poster images.”’) | 

Colorful commercial art of this kind decorated the paper labels used on 
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packaged grapes, Bartlett pears, Medford and Sebastopol apples, Delta 
asparagus, even such mundane veggies as carrots, in addition to oranges, 
lemons, and grapefruit. And they advertised the products of Florida, Arizona, 
Oregon, and Washington as well as the Golden State. But the best examples, 
really miniature posters, were the labels (usually 10” x 11”) on boxes of sun- 
kist navels and their next-of-kin, so the genre is often called California Orange 
Crate Art. 

The new art form replaced the crude branding and stencilling of boxes for 
identification more than advertising. It was probably inspired by the colorful 
chromolithography of cigar bands and cigar box labels, and was paralleled 
by the use of striking color lithography on the labels of tins, especially canned 
salmon. The technique progressed from the use of litho stones which printed 
up to six colors, sequentially, to photolithography and offset printing. But 
the high cost of wood in the 1950s doomed the bright labels to extinction. 
The crates were replaced with cardboard boxes decorated with uninspired 
stencilling. The romantic themes and the printing techniques of Orange Crate 
Art can only rarely be seen today in the market place, although a good ex- 
ample might be the Land O Lakes butter package, with its romanticized 
Indian maiden. 

The story of “citrus lithography” can be divided into three periods. From 
1885 to 1920, subject matter was treated in a naturalistic way. Indeed, it was 
often charmingly naive, to the point of being kitsch. In short, excellent bad 
art. Eye-catching scenes of picturesque but everyday rural California, a la 
Currier and Ives and Louis Prang, were common, along with pretty girls, 
flowers, animals, and such historic themes as old missions, ‘““Dons”’ or vaqueros, 
and Indians. The scenery was not restricted to sunny orange groves backed 
by snow-capped (and smog-free) mountains; Southern California, Avalon, 
Mt. Lowe, and Arroyo Seco were featured, as was Northern California’s 
Yosemite. 

The second period, 1920-35, saw more stylized labels, with advertising, 
per se, stressed—more “message” about the contents and less scenery—in 
order to attract jobbers and wholesalers, even more than retailers and con- 
sumers, to specific brands. Ironically, the work was probably better art than 
the calendar variety of earlier days. Best were still-lifes involving oranges. But 
we miss the romantic themes which led UCLA to title its show “California 
Dreaming.” The last period, 1935-55, was quite “modern,” featuring the 
commercial art design of fancy (geometrical, etc.) lettering, and even abstract 
composition. 

This book throws new light on California’s great lithographers— Western 
Litho. Company in Los Angeles, Crocker, Schmidt, Traung, et al, in San 
Francisco. Most of the art itself was turned out by commercial hacks, some 
of them graduates of Ambrose J. Breininger’s San Francisco school of lithog- 
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raphy, universally called “Bruno’s School.” Most of their work was, perhaps 
deservedly, anonymous, and possibly the product of work-by-committee. 
After all, labels did not command the prestige of magazine cover illustration 
and were esteemed no more than newspaper ads, posters, and showcards. Only 
a few of the artists were first-rate—Jimmy Swinnerton, Duncan Gleason, 
Frank Tenny Johnson. Few, if any, of the designs were of the calibre of 
Mallette Dean’s wine labels, but Johnson’s Summit label is perhaps the best 
example of Western representational art in the genre. The La Fiesta label, 
based on a railroad advertisement by M. E. Curran for an L.A. festival of 
1897, comes the closest to the classic poster art of Toulouse-Lautrec and 
Alphonse Mucha. 

Again, this is a very handsome, interesting, and valuable book. It will serve 
aficionados of California history by documenting the symbolism and myth- 
ology which attracted attention (and tourists, and settlers) to the state, at the 
same time that it reminds us of California’s role in the so-called democratic 
art of chromolithography, which changed America’s taste in art and dec- 
oration. 

Most highly recommended. RICHARD DILLON 


Within a Rainbow Sea, by Chris Newbert. aND Molokai, an Island in Time, 
by Richard A. Cooke m. Honolulu, Hawaii: Beyond Words Publishing 
Company. (See review for prices.) 


The first volume in an ambitious EarthSong Collection by Honolulu’s 
Beyond Words Publishing Company, intended to celebrate life on this planet 
by means of beautiful books, is Chris Newbert’s striking documentary of 
undersea life. The author, a skilled diver, has explored both shallow reefs and 
ocean depths from the Cayman Islands to the Red Sea, but particularly the 
waters of Hawaii, where he makes his home on the big island’s Kona coast. 

Publisher's Weekly has already described this volume as “one of the most 
remarkable photographic books ever published . . . a visual poem.” It is that 
and more, a tour de force of nature photography. The quality of the under- 
water images is remarkable, measuring up to the concept of the author, who 
may be touched with genius in the context of his profession. The 158 pictures 
are in six colors on 204 pages of heavily-coated paper. They represent the best 
selection of a photo archive built up over ten years. The book has already 
won awards for design and photography from the New York Art Directors 
Club. With its companion-volume, Molokai, it also received the Printing 
Industries of America Award as the outstanding book of the year. Finally, 
President Reagan has chosen the set of two books as official gifts-of-state for 
visiting dignitaries. 
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The pictures must be seen to be believed. The colors and forms are 
astounding. The text of the book (which is laid out with great care) is brief, 
largely personal recollections by Newbert of his dives, and almost in diary 
form. But he has appended all necessary information on diving and photo- 
graphic equipment as well as the technical details of each illustration. 

The second volume in the EarthSong Series is a tribute to the most Ha- 
waiian and least-changed of the erstwhile Sandwich Islands, at least of those 
which can normally be visited. Molokai is still misjudged by some travelers 
as a leper colony, and avoided. This is because of the presence of Father 
Damien’s community on the tiny peninsula of Kalaupapa. Molokai is a rela- 
tively unspoiled island with plenty of room to roam and nary a highrise to 
intrude upon Nature’s views. Cooke is a distinguished photographer like 
Newbert, but his land-based subjects are, of course, more familiar to us than 
reef fish or brittle stars. They are people, landscapes, and the animals with 
which we terrestrial beings are already acquainted. The photographer-author 
spent fully twenty-two years on Molokai, but his book is organized around 
the color slides he made between 1972 and 1984. 

Like all the other isles of the Hawaiian chain, Molokai has a dry and a 
wet side, determined by such factors as the direction of the trade winds and 
the lay of the land, particularly high mountain ridges. The ranch country of 
the West End is almost desert, as different as possible from the rain forest of 
the mountainous center of the island or the beautiful Halawa Valley on the 
island’s eastern end. Although Cooke worries over the changes that he has 
seen on Molokai during a relatively short span of years, his excellent images 
show us almost a timeless place, certainly when compared with Waikiki, 
Lahaina-Kaanapali, and even Kona. The author’s text is, again, brief, hardly 
more than extended picture captions. But he has included an appendix which 
gives a brief history of the island, a glossary of Hawaiian terms, and the 
technical data for his 166 color plates on 196 pages. 

These are coffee-table books, but only in the best sense—substantial, 
valuable, large format and extra-illustrated volumes. The trade editions, 
which list at $49.95 apiece, come in mailing boxes. The Author’s Edition 
volumes, slipcased, signed, and each one accompanied by a portfolio of six 
extra prints, are priced at $75 each. There are also Collector’s Edition copies 
($1,850.00 apiece) which are bound in leather and handmade Fabriano paper 
by a binder who learned his trade in the rare books division of the Vatican 
Library. These deluxe versions come in lined cases of linen and choice Ha- 
waiian woods—Milo, Koa, and Ohia. Included with each of the Collector’s 
Edition volumes is a limited edition numbered and signed dye transfer folio 
print suitable for framing. 


Copies of the books can be ordered either from Beyond Words Publishing 
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Company, 1221 Victoria Street, Honolulu, 96814 or the distributor, The 
EarthSong Society, 300 Nw 14th Street, Portland, Oregon 97209. Book Club 
members should make known their membership, for they are entitled to pur- 
chase the trade and Author’s editions at a discount— $39.95 and $52.50 each. 
Also available, for $10 each, are prospectuses of the two books which include 
samplings of the colorful illustrations, if you are not sure that you wish to 
take the plunge. Publisher Richard Cohn is also making available to Book 
Club of California members the Collector’s Edition volumes at a “whole- 
sale” bargain price of $950.00 each, plus shipping, handling, and insurance 
charges. pau RICHARD DILLON 


Gifts and Acquisitions 


A NOTABLE ACQUISITION 

Since the reorganization of the Club’s library in 1963 we have made every 
effort to acquire, through purchase or gifts, books on the “firsts” in printing 
and publishing. These would include examples of the firsts in all of the repro- 
ductive arts in bookmaking as well as the mechanical developments in print- 
ing. We feel we have managed rather well in most fields, especially in early 
color letterpress printing, and in our collection of the art of wood engraving 
with notable examples of original wood blocks of Le Blond, Baxter, and 
Bewick. In the mechanical field, we have a good collection of the lost art of 
stereotyping, as well as electrotyping, photoengraving, type-cutting and 
machine casting, and examples of the new photocomposition. 

Lithography has interested us ever since we were able to acquire a unique 
example of test proofs from the shop of Senefelder, the founder of lithography. 
This unusual bound collection was acquired in England fifteen years ago. To 
augment this important section in the reproductive arts, we wanted an ex- 
ample of the first lithography in color. We own a copy of the first use of a 
lithograph in a book and we own most of the basic histories on lithography. 

By happy chance, the Club received a handsome library acquisition grant 
from the Helen Weber Kennedy estate which suddenly allowed us to try fora 
copy of the first use of color printing by lithography, called chromolithog- 
raphy, a word coined by the inventor, Godefroy Englemann, Paris 1838. We 
asked former president Muir Dawson to search for a copy. Unfortunately, it 
appears that anything this unusual is indeed very rare. After some weeks, Mr. 
Dawson found instead a bound set of nine folio albums that contain litho- 
graphs all printed prior to the development of color lithography, so rare in 
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themselves that the New York Public Library owns only a partial run of these 
folios, some 47 plates, while this set contains 115 examples of many masters, 
one of whom was Fragonard. One in our first folio is in two colors, albeit a 
color tint, and this is not an example of color printing. This set of nine volumes 
consists of Englemann’s annual albums from 1823 to 1831 and is bound in 
quarter morocco with marbled boards. This is indeed a find, and one we could 
not resist. For those interested in examining it, the book is now shelved in 
the Club’s library. 

Our thanks to the Helen Weber Kennedy estate for this fund, which we have 
not completely depleted with this purchase. It should enable us to continue 
the search for the rare, elusive 1838 folio album illustrating the first color 
lithography. ALBERT SPERISEN 


By rare good fortune, the Club has acquired another important “first’”’ in 
printing, a spectacular mid-nineteenth-century English letterpress book in 
color to add to our growing collection of early color printing. 

This extraordinary book was printed and published by Stephen Austin of 
Hertford, England in 1855. The title, Sakoontala, isan Oriental tale embellished 
with lavish designs by T. Sulman and engraved by George Meason, both in- 
comparable technicians. The book has been printed in five colors including 
gold and according to Ruari McLean in his Victorian Book Design and Colour 
Printing, which illustrates this work on two pages: .. . “Austin achieved by 
letterpress, results indistinguishable from chromolithography: one wonders 
how his costs made out.” Indeed one may wonder. This is one of the most 
lavish letterpress books printed and it is impossible to detail its amazing wood 
engravings and presswork—it must be seen to be appreciated. To “gild the 
lily” the publisher bound the book in full leather with a rich design blocked 
in gold of which McLean adds: . . . “it is one of the surprisingly commercial 
editions issued with gauffered edges.” This unusual book was an attempt by 
an Enelish printer to counter the inroads made by chromolithography—a 
noble but futile effort. FA, 


Wesley Tanner, proprietor of the Arif Press, has given the Club’s library a copy 
of a book he and Will Powers printed in 1984 which won design awards from 
the Rounce & Coffin Club and Bookbuilders West. It is entitled A Compre- 
hensive Approach to The Piano by Alexander Liebermann. This title was printed 
under Wesley’s personal imprint, Wesley B. Tanner, in an edition of 325 copies 
printed on Frankfurt Cream paper in Scotch Roman type. It is beautifully 
bound in decorated paper boards with a linen spine and a paper spine label. 
Dis.c: 
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Member Jane Wilson brought us souvenirs from her trip to England last 
summer—two pamphlets: British Fine Printing 1984—An Exhibition at the 
Church of St Lawrence Jewry-by-Guildhall 16-27 July 1984, and St. Bride’ s Church, 
Fleet Street in the City of London. Our thanks to Miss Wilson. 


Earl Weller: In Memoriam 


By Earl Emelson 

Earl Vonard Weller, ninety-five, long-time active member of the Club, 
passed away December 10, 1985. He served several terms on the Board of 
Directors, and was a particularly productive and guiding influence in the 
Publications Committee, chiefly in the thirties and forties. His career em- 
braced many fields: newspaper reporter, travel editor, author, poet, adver- 
tising executive, and teacher: but it is principally as a bookman, writer, and 
scholar that we remember him. 

Most of us would have envied his book collection: over four thousand 
choice items. A careful scrutiny of his accession books reveals many a gem: 
first editions of Dickens, Louisa M. Alcott, Robert Louis Stevenson (Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 1886), Scott (Ivanhoe, 1820, three volumes), Keats 
(Endymion, 1818), and Milton (Paradise Lost—yes, first edition, 1669, in calf). 
Most of his collection was sold at auction early in 1984, in San Francisco. 
However, Mr. Weller’s extensive Keats collection, including books, letters, 
and memorabilia, was donated to his alma mater, Occidental College, near 
Los Angeles. 

Mr. Weller wrote the introduction to Ballads of Eldorado, one of the Club’s 
publications, in 1940. Also in that year, he edited and wrote the foreword to a 
series of six keepsakes compiled under the title “Pacific Adventures.” A 
member of the Roxburghe Club of San Francisco, he joined that club in April 
of 1929 shortly after its founding. As a Roxburgher, he wrote a particularly 
warm and sensitive essay to be included in From Land’s End to the Ferry 
published in 1942 by the Black Vine Press. Other publications include a 
children’s story under the nom de plume of Vonard Fraser; California Motor- 
logues, which includes not only Mr. Weller’s text and photographs, but good 
examples of his poetry; and Treasure Island, the story of the Golden Gate 
International Exposition, written in conjunction with Jack James, a fellow 
newspaperman. 

But, above all, Mr. Weller’s stature as a scholar should be recognized. His 
exhaustive study and research of the life of Keats, his poetry, and his circle 
is certainly praiseworthy. One thinks of Keats and Mary Tighe, a fine study 
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of the poetry of Mary Tighe, with parallel passages from the work of John 
Keats, edited by Mr. Weller; and a treasure, The Autobiography of John Keats, 
which Mr. Weller compiled from Keats’ letters and essays. The book, pub- 
lished by Stanford University Press in 1933, is profusely illustrated by Wil- 
liam Wilke, long associated with John Henry Nash. Mr. Weller dedicated 
this work to his fellow members of the Literary Anniversary Club in San 
Francisco. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT 
IN MEMORIAM 


“The Great Unknown” they called thee in thy might— 
Unknown—yet known in castle, hut, and hall, 
Wherever dreams are dreamed and words enthrall, 

By torches’ glare or flick’ring candle light. 


An hundred years since thou laid down thy pen 
And still thy wizardry invokes a spell 

Of strange delights in cavern, lake, and dell— 
Thy martial song still stirs the souls of men. 


The pibrouch sounds upon the mountain steep, 
The hosts of Flodden stir within the grave, 
And knights-at-arms, the craven and the brave, 
Their legendary watch in silence keep, 
Awaiting but the turning of thy page 

To live again in Scotia’s storied age. 


By Earl V. Weller 

Bard of the Literary Anniversary 
Club of San Francisco 

Written on the occasion of the 

Sir Walter Scott Centenary, 1932, 
in San Francisco 


Exhibition Notes 


Our current exhibit through June 26, ““To Remember Albert Bender,” con- 
tains some fascinating material, including portraits by Ansel Adams and Arnold 
Genthe, and extremely rare items printed by Jane Grabhorn. Items in the 
exhibit were chosen from the Club’s collection, some were loaned by Oscar 
Lewis and by Library & Exhibit Committee members Albert Sperisen and 
Duncan Olmsted; still others were borrowed from The Roxburghe Club ar- 
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chives, and two portraits (one by Ansel Adams) were loaned by Mills College. 
The exhibit itself was inspired by a gift from Member S. Gale Herrick—a tape 
of Mills College’s “Celebrating Albert Bender” program, held October 23, 
1985 and available here in the Club rooms for those who would like to listen 
to it. Our thanks to all who made this exhibit possible. 


The Club’s bookplate exhibit is on display again—this time on loan to the 
Boise State University Library, where Librarian (and Book Club member) 
Ralph W. Hansen indicates it will be on exhibit till the end of May. As. 


Serendipity 


At the auction in San Francisco on January 25 of the library of the late Frieda 
Ferguson—a longtime and highly valued Club member—about 150 Club 
publications were offered. It is of interest to note that the bidding was spirited 
and the prices realized were often quite high. Here are a few typical examples. 
Each entry states title, author, printer, date, original price, and price realized. 

Bibliography of the History of California... , Cowan (Taylor, Nash & Taylor, 
1914, $20) $225; Odes and Sonnets, Smith (Taylor & Taylor, 1918, $3) $75; 
Three Tales, Bierce (John Henry Nash, 1920, $3) $42.50; The Gentle Cynic, 
Jastrow (Grabhorn Press, 1927, $12) $180; Themes in My Poems, Jeffers 
(Mallette Dean, 1956, $8.50) $180; The Nuremberg Chronicle (John Henry 
Nash, 1930, $15) $600; The Santa Fe Trail to California, Powell (Grabhorn 
Press, 1931, $30) $1700; Diary of a Visit to Molokai... , Stoddard (Grabhorn 
Press, 1933, $2.25) $80; Cato’s Moral Distichs (Ward Ritchie, 1939, $6) $90; 
Landscape Prints of Old Japan (Grabhorn Press, 1960, $50) $475; Valenti Angelo 
(Andrew Hoyem, 1975, $70) $700. OSCAR LEWIS 


Jeffers Manuscript Alert! Tim Hunt, the editor of the Stanford variorum 
edition of the poetry of Robinson Jeffers, would like to locate all copies of 
Jeffers poems in manuscript. If any of our members own or know of any 
Jeffers manuscripts, he would be most grateful to learn about them. He may be 
contacted at the Department of English, Indiana—Purdue at Fort Wayne, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana 46805. 

As next year is Jeffers’ centenary, we hope to devote an issue of the Quarterly 
News-Letter to him. If you have ideas for articles, please contact the Club. 


We are saddened to report the death in April of Member Earl C. Adams, a 
member of the Club since 1961. 


A ly yl yal lt yy yl 
JOSHUA HELLER Rare Books, Inc. 


CATALOGUE ONE 
containing particularly fine items from 
the great British and Continental Private Presses 
is now ready. 


sie si 


Please write for a copy. 


We would be delighted to add your name 
to our mailing list for this catalogue 
and future news of fine books. 


PO Box 70268 Washington DC 20088 
Telephone (202) 234-6111. 


We are pleased to welcome visitors 
by appointment. 


a aT a a aT TTS 
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| can help you with your cataloging needs. 


| offer the following services: 
CATALOGING OF 
BOOKS, RECORDS, & MANUSCRIPTS 
for insurance, personal, or 


bookselling purposes. Contact: 


Barbara Jane Land 
770 El Camino Del Mar 
San Francisco, CA 94121 
Phone (415) 221-7707 References available. 
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